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ABSTRACT 

Approaches to cooperation between colleges and 
schools in serving students capable of advanced work are examined. 
Two major ways of serving bright high school students within their 
own schools in coordination with colleges are: programs developed by 
individual colleges with particular high schools, and the College 
Board's Advanced Placement (AP) program. A notable example of a 
program developed by an individual college is the Syracuse University 
Project Advance. The College Board distributes its curriculiim 
materials to high schools that wish to participate in the AP program. 
The quality of the high school offerings is safeguarded through 
nationally developed tests in any given discipline that are taken by 
participating high school students. Data on student part ic^Lpat ion in 
the AP program and migration patterns of AP candidates as they go to 
college are examined by states. Many colleges award sophomore status 
to high school students who present qualifying grades in enough AP 
examinations. Courses, institutes, or seminars on college campuses 
open to high school (and sometimes younger) students represent 
another approach to serving the needs of bright youths. Some programs 
are noncredit enrichment efforts, while others award regular college 
credits. Joint enrollment of high school seniors who earn credits 
from the college and the high school simultaneously is a growing 
phenomenon. The most prevalent college involvement in serving gifted 
youngsters is through special summer offerings. Summer programs 
funded by state departments of education, early identification of 
talented students, student fee arrangements, training teachers of the 
gifted, and state support for educating the gifted are also noted. 
(SW) 
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School-College Cooperation for Teaching Gifted Students 



Challenging gifted youngsters to 
their full potential is a charge that 
calls for coordination between high 
schools and colleges. The SREB 
Task Force on Higher Education and 
the Schools* report. The Need /or 
Quality, in discussing various areas 
where there is a special need for 
coordination by the two sectors, 
states: "Much attention has been 
focused by the schools and colleges 
in recent years on minimum compe- 
tencies. There is the need for com- 
parable emphasis on challenging 
the full potential of gifted 
students."* 

High school pmgrams. by virtu? 
of having to servo students with a 
wide range of iibilitios. at best have 
the tendency to shoot for the 
middle, and at worst, to focus on 
achieving acceptable pass rates on 
mandated minimum competency 
tests. Thus, there is an opportunity 
and responsibility for colleges to 
help high schools in providing a 
rigorous and stimulating curricu- 
lum for the brightest students. 

Many colleges have responded to 
this need. The problem of making 
the 12th grade interesting to those 
high school students who complete 
most graduation requirements by 
the eleventh year has played a role 
in the response by liigher nducution. 
This report presents various 
apprnachns to cooperation between 
colleges and the schools in serving 
students capable of advanced work. 

Programs Within High Schools 

Serving talented students within 
their own high schools, or at least in 



their own school districts, has^ sev- 
eral advantages. It allows students 
to remain with their peers. This is 
important from the standpoint that 
an intellectually advanced student 
may be ready for college work, but 
emotionally may not be sufficiently 
mature to be thrust into the unstruc- 
tured environment of college life. 

Also, when bright students can 
pursue advanced studies within 
their high schools, they usually do 
not pay tuition. Thus, public fund- 
ing meets a special need, just as in 
the ca&e of special programs for 
retarded or handicapped students. 
This system provides equity for tal- 
ented students from low income 
households — students who. 
because of tuition and fees, might 
not be able to take advantage of 
opportunities colleges provide on 
their campuses. 

There are two major ways in 
which bright high school students 
are served within their own schools 
in coordination with colleges: (1) 
programs developed by individual 
colleges with particular high 
schools, and (2) the College Board's 
Advanced Placement program. 

Individual Collega/High School 
Programs 

The most notable example of a 
program within high schools devel- 
oped with an individual liigher edu- 
c:ation institution is Hie Syracuse 
I University Project Advance. This 
project was initiated by high school 
faculty who mcogni/ed a need to do 
mom for advanced students. Some 
4.U0Q high school seniors in 77 high 



schools in New York. New Jersey. 
Massachusetts, and Michigan are 
now taking freshman college 
courses within their high schools. 
High school teachers, specially 
trained by Syracuse University, 
teach the courses. There is continu- 
ing Interaction between the high 
school teachers and the participat- 
ing college faculties in correspond- 
ing disciplines. Students do pay 
credit-hour fees, but they are a small 
fraction of the regular university 
charge. Minimum requirements for 
the participating high school teach- 
ers include undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees in the content area to be 
taught, and at least fiva years of 
teaching experience in the specific 
course area to be included in Project 
Advance. 

The program is financed by the 
schools (with some state support) 
and in-kind support from Syracuse 
University. The high schools pay 
summer stipends to their teachers 
while they are trained. The tei.chers 
become university "adjunct in- 
structors." and are given a 50 per- 
cent discount on graduate course 
fees. Participating professors are 
paid by Project Advance. 

Indiana University has also 
chosen to serve talented high school 
students within their own schools 
and there, too. the participating 
high school teachers become 
adjunct faculty members of the 
university. 

Some junior colleges teach credit 
courses in the high school. In 
Pinellas County. Florida, for exam- 
ple, the St. Petersburg Junior Col- 
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There is an opportunity and responsibility for colleges 
to help high schools in providing a rigorous and stimulating 
curriculum for the brightest students. 



lege staffs some offerings within the 
public high schools, at no cost to the 
students. 

Tht Coliega Board's Advanced 
Placement Program 

The College Board s Advanced 
Placement (AP) program is orga- 
ni2;pd in terms of a curriculum in 
various disciplines developed by 
committees of college and high 
school faculties. The College Board 
distributes the curriculum materials 
to high schools that wish to partici- 
pate in the AP program. The quality 
of the high school offerings is safe- 
guarded through nationally devel- 
oped tests in any given discipline 
that are taken by students of the par- 
ticipating high school. Tests are 
si;orcd from one to five by nationally 
controlled standards. Students 
obtain advanced placement and/or 
c:olloKc credit from those institu- 
tions that recognize the AP prograni. 
Each college decides what score it 
will accept. 

First established during the 
IDfiOs. the program has expanded in 
recent years. From 1973 to 1981. the 
number of students taking one or 
more AP examinations rose 152 per- 
cent. The region s 1981 percentage of 
the national AP examinations (21 
percent) is less than the Souths 
share of the col lege population — 26 
percent (soe Table 1). 

When AP examinations are com- 
fiariMl to the population of each 
state?, it is even more evident that thcj 
region is not participating in the AP 
linigram to the same extent as the 
nation. Hie \\m ratio of AP exains 
per 100.000 inliabitants was 51 in 
the region, while it was 77 nation- 
witlo. llovvevc»r» Maryland. South 
Cartilina.aiiil Virginia exceeded the 
luitinnal ratios. 
An the mimbor (»f students taking 



AP examinations has increased, so 
has the number of colleges par- 
ticipating in the program. In 1955. 
when the College Board took over 
the program. 130 institutions par- 
ticipated; in 1980-81 there were 
almost 2.000 institutions in the pro- 
gram. Three institutions in the 
region — the University of Virginia. 
Texas A&M, and Rice University — 
are among the 20 institutions, led by 
Harvard, that received the largest 
number of students participating in 
AP examination scores in 1981. Of 
the nation's colleges participating in 
the AP program in 1981, 27 percent 
were in the South. However, only 
22.5 percent of the candidates with 
AP examinations applied to col- 
leges in the region (see Table 2). 



When migration patterns of AP 
candidates as they go to college are 
examined by states, it is noteworthy 
that North Carolina is a substantial 
gainer — attracting 998 more AP 
candidates than it lost to out-of-state 
institutions. Maryland and Florida, 
on the other hand, are large losers — 
with many more of their own AP 
students going out-of-state than are 
gained from other states. These pat- 
terns tend to reflect not only the 
commitment of individual colleges 
to the AP program, but also the 
attractiveness of a state's institu- 
tions to bright students. The extent 
to which higher education in a state 
can attract its gifted high school 
graduates depends largely upon the 
academic reputation of its colleges. 



Student Participation in Advanced Placement Program, 1981 
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When Advanced Placement (AP) examinations are compared to the 
population of each state, it is evident that the region is not 
participating in the AP program to the same extent as the nation. 



For the nation and the region, about 
a third of a state*s AP students leave 
their own states. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, 
among the Southern states, have 
lower than the average loss rate. 

Numerous colleges are ready to 
award sophomore status to high 
school students who present 
qualifying grades in enough AP 
examinations. The extent to which a 
college provides either advanced 
placement or credit depends to 
some degree on the educational phi- 
losophy of the institution. A policy 
of granting advanced placement in 
college courses, but not credit for 
the high school course, recognizes 
that bright students may proceed 
beyond some average level of knowl- 
edge by the time they finish college. 
If a freshman course begins at an 
advanced level, a complete curricu- 
lum through the senior year of col- 
lege affords extra scope for the 
brightest students. On the other 
hand, where AP courses are given 
college credit, a bright student may 
finish Ihe work load expected of ihe 
average student in a shorter time. 

The extent to which high school 
students are served in conjunction 
with colleges within high schools 
depends somewhat on the con- 
centration of talented students in a 
school district. Obviously, a small 
school district would have a lesser 
chance of assembling a sufficient 
number of talented students to war- 
r«int a separate Advanced Placement 
class thiin a larger one in vAm.h the 
statisMcal likelihood of iisseinbling 
such ii class would be greater. 

Some colleges have taken a partic- 
ular interest in promoting Advanced 
Placement programs in schools that 
feed into the institution. Kor exani- 
pie. several years agoC.lemson Uni- 
versity gave Advanced Placement 



credits to 50 students. This number 
increased to 481 last year, with 56 
percent of these students placing in 
at least three subjects. This increase 
has been possible because the col- 
lege encouraged a sufficient number 
of high schools in South Carolina to 
institute Advanced Placement 
classes. 

Higher education and the state 
departments of education can stim- 
ulate Advanced Placement offerings 
if they cooperate in training teach- 
ers who can staff such courses. The 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, determined in the 
spring of 1982 that it would promote 
the instruction of calculus in the 
state's high schools by offering a 
five week summer course to 30 
teachers. The State Department of 
Education provided tuition sti- 
pends for many of these teachers. 

Programs on College Campuses 

Courses, institutes, or seminars 
on college campuses open to high 
school (and sometimes younger) 
students re present another 
approach to serving the needs of 
bright youths. The number of such 
summer or regular session programs 
in various disciplines is increasing. 
Some are non-credit enrichment 
efforts, while other programs entail 
regular college credits. For the most 
part, high school students taking 
college courses or seminars do pay 
tuition or fees, although there are 
some instances of reduced charges 
or free servic:e. 

Joint Enrollments 

|oint enrollment of high school 
seniors who earn credits from the 
college and the high school simul- 
taneously is a growing phenom- 
,enon. In some states, such as Geor- 



gia and North Carolina, statewide 
policies exist on joint enrollment in 
public institutions. In Georgia, for 
example, under a Board of Regents* 
policy, all the public two- and four- 
year colleges may enroll high school 
seniors, provided there is an agree- 
ment with a local school district for 
such joint enrollment. The students 
take all or part of their classes in the 
college, and receive credit both for 
the high school diploma and for a 
college degree. These arrangments 
are particularly needed in school 
districts without large numbers of 
talented students — a situation pre- 
cluding or reducing the practicality 
of offering advanced placement 
programs. 

A local school district's enthusi- 
asm for participating in a joint 
enrollment program is sometimes 
diminished because of the loss of 
funds that are tied to the district's 
average daily attendance, and by the 
loss to their own classes of the stim- 
ulus provided by bright students 
upon their peers. 

The State Board of Education and 
the Board of Community Colleges in 
North Carolina have sought to work 
out the competition between them 
for tRicnted students through an 
agreement that divides attendance 
credit between the two sectors. A 
high school student who takes as 
many as three courses in the high 
school is counted as a full entity for 
average daily attendance purposes, 
and the collttge nH:(*ives one-third 
full-time enrollmtmt cnnlit for every 
course the stmlent tak(!S there. The 
principal of the student's school 
must approve the joint enrollment. 
Agreements of this nature may be 
the answer for working out a solu- 
tion that gives first consideration to 
the student*s needs rather than the 
school's or college's quest for funds. 
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The extent to which higher education in a state can attract its 
gifted high school graduates depends largely upon the 
academic reputation of its colleges. 



In Louisiana, the State Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion recently developed a policy 
permitting high school students to 
earn high school credits through 
college courses. Gifted students eli- 
gible under this joint enrollment 
policy must score on state-approved 
evaluation instruments. 

Some colleges have developed 
joint enrollment programs in the 
absence of statewide policies. The 
University of Texas at El Paso began 
such a program last year, serving 47 
gifted local area youths aged 12 
through 18. The "junior scholars*' 



are limited to one course per semes- 
ter, except that seniors may take two 
courses. A minimum SAT of 900 is 
required for the 12- to 14-year-olds, 
and of 1,000 for the older high 
school students. These SAT scores 
exceed the 700 minimum required 
for admission of regular college 
freshmen. 

Most high school students en- 
rolled in college courses for credit 
pay regular fees and tuition. Thus, 
there is an added cost, as compared 
to their remaining in the high 
schools. However, to the extent that 
such credits reduce the remaining 



number of credits a student will 
need to earn for a degree, there is no 
extra cost beyond the amount nor- 
mally charged for course require- 
ments. Hood College in Frederick, 
Maryland charges one-half of its reg- 
ular tuition for summer joint 
enrollees. 

Summer College Programs for 
Talented Students 

By far the most prevalent college 
involvement in serving gifted 
youngsters is through special sum- 
mer offerings. These entail residen- 
tial as well as day programs. Most of 
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First consideration should be given to the student's needs 
rather than the school's or college's quest for funds. 



the offerings are specially designed 
for these students. College credits 
are not usually given for these sum- 
mer experiences, although there are 
exceptions. Emory University's resi- 
dential summer program for rising 
high school seniors provides up to 
two college credit hours. 

Fees are usually charged, 
although reduced fees and scholar- 
ships are offered. The fees vary con- 
siderably, depending on program 
length, residential or day offerings, 
and other factors. The six-week non- 
residential summer program at the 
University of South Florida for 
eighth, ninth, and tenth graders 
costs only $10-$60, while a three- 
week residential program at 
Gardner-Webb College in Boiling 
Springs, North Carolina costs $450. 

Industry has helped in funding 
some summer academic enrich- 
ment for gifted students. The Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg County Project 
Excel, which is housed on four 
cooperating campuses in North Car- 
olina, initially was funded in part 
by the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The local School Board continues to 
subsidize the cost of the program. 

Mathematics and science are 
receiving more emphasis in summer 
offerings by colleges, perhaps 
reflecting the dearth of high school 
coverage in these areas. Computer 
programming is another popular 
offering. Yet the humanities, includ- 
ing the arts and foreign languages, 
arc also prevalent. 

Saturday programs are offered by 
some t:oll(?gcs during the regular 
sc:hool year. Middle Tonnossoc State 
University, for example, provides an 
eight-week session for gifted third to 
eighth griuJcrs at $(50 por soninster. 
Students with an IQ of 120 may 
attend Saturday instruction in art, 
foreign language, computer mathe- 



matics, and literature at the Univer- 
sity of South Alabama in Mobile at a 
cost of $50 per quarter. 

Governor's Honors Programs 

Summer programs initiated and 
designed by individual colleges are 
differentiated from the summer pro- 
grams funded by state departments 
of education (frequently called 
"Governor's Honors Programs") that 
are housed on college campuses. 
The Georgia and North Carolina 
honors programs do not chaige fees 
to the students selected statewide to 
attend these residential programs. 
The Georgia program is staffed by 
teachers recruited for this purpose 
by the public education system, 
which pays the colleges for the use 
of their facilities. Faculty from the 
campuses selected to house the pro- 
gram often interact both with teach- 
ers and honors students. 

The new residential year-round 
programs for gifted students in 
special high schools (which may be 
housed on college campuses) are 
another kind of program sponsored 
by the state departments of educa- 
tion, rather than by joint school- 
college efforts. North Carolina, with 
its special school for math and sci- 
ence students, and Louisiana, with 
its recently funded school for gifted 
and talented eleventh and twelfth 
graders to be housed at North- 
western State University, are exam- 
ples of recent moves by states to give 
special attention to gifted high 
school students. The Virginia C;en- 
eral Assembly in H)H2 directed the 
State Department of Kducation to 
study the feasibility of establishing 
a residential school for the gifted. 

Early Identification of 
Talented Students 

Early identification of exceed- 
ingly bright junior high school 



students has been promoted by two 
institutions in the region: Johns 
Hopkins University and Duke Uni- 
versity. 

The Johns Hopkins program, 
begun in 1980, identifies youngsters 
who can score 700 or above on the 
math portion of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT), or above 630 on the 
verbal portion. These students are 
then invited to residential and com- 
muter summer programs where they 
participate in advanced instruction. 

The Duke University program, 
which follows the same approach, 
concentrates its talent identification 
on the top three percent of seventh 
graders in 13 states, 11 of which are 
in the SREB region. The average 
math score in 1981 for ir re than 
8,000 students taking the SAT test 
under the auspices of the Duke pro- 
gram was 404 for boys and 375 for 
girls. The average score for high 
school juniors or seniors, by com- 
parison, was 416 for males and 390 
for females. 

The philosophy behind these lat- 
ent Identification Programs (TIP) is 
to gain -early identification of truly 
bright students and then to provide 
counsel and support to challenge 
them to their intellectual potential. 
Duke University, in cooperation 
with state departments of riucation 
and local colleges, holds award cer- 
emonies in each of the participating 
states to recognize outstanding 12- 
and 13-year-olds. The principals 
and the state coordinators of gifted 
student programs are kept apprised 
of the t(?st results and are encour- 
aged to work with these students. 
Duke University selects some 150 
'profoundly gifted" from the group 
to attend summer sessions, where 
they complete fast-paced, intensive 
courses in three weeks. The Duke 
program assists TIP students in 
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Most activities represent reactions developed locally, and 
often at the college's initiative. 



locating local colleges that provide 
enrichment experiences. 

Training Teachers of the Gifted 

Another area in which colleges 
can cooperate with public educa- 
tion to meet the needs of gifted stu* 
dents is to train the teachers who 
will serve these youngsters in the 
schools. Some 15 states now have 
special certification requirements 
for teachers of the gifted; eight of 
these states are in the Southern 
region.^ These requirements call for 
graduate courses that specifically 
relate to teaching gifted students. 

At the present, the consensus on 
how best to meet the needs of ele« 
mentary school gifted students is to 
provide "resource rooms" staffed by 
specially trained teachers, to which 
youngsters are assigned part of the 
school day There seems to be grave 
doubt that the regular classroom 
teacher can offer enrichment, 
because individualized teaching is 
more goal than fact.^ At the second- 
ary level, however, separate classes 
for advanced students gain wider 
support than other strategies. These 
strategics depend on staffing by 
loachors who arc qualified to chal- 
lenge bright students. Individuals 
who hi|vc concentrated on how to 
provide education to j;ifted students 
look lo I ho colleges lo help upgrade 
loaching personnel through in- 
sorvicc or summer training. 

I ho Univorsity of South Carolina 
Collogo of Kducalion is an example 
of a prdgram that is rospoiuling to 
ihism^ed. ll hascMilerod into a coop- 
erative arrangcMHont with Richland 
(bounty school districts. Slimmer 
pro^ranls for gifted elementary ami 
middle school children are u.sod as 
hihoraloric.'S lo train teachers of the 
gifted. 



State Support for Educating 
the Gifted 

The Southern states, in appropria- 
tions to their state departments of 
education, have been generous in 
support of programs for gifted stu- 
dents. For 1981. states responding to 
a survey on program allocations for 
gifted students^ reported a total of 
$148 million nationally, with 46 per- 
cent of this total reported by states in 
the South (see Table 3). To some 
extent, however, this seemingly 
greater emphasis on programs for 
the gifted in the South reflects the 
heavier dependence on state rather 
than local financihg of the region's 
public education than is true for the 
nation as a whole. This interpreta- 
tion is borne out when estimates of 



the total number of gifted or talented 
youngsters are compared with the 
number not being served. 

According to Gallagher's re- 
search, based on survey responses 
from 46 state departments of educa^ 
tion. in 1980. approximately 56 per- 
cent of the students estimated as 
gifted nationwide were served by 
programs designed to meet their 
needs. Yet for four of the Southern 
states, the estimated proportions 
served range from only five to 34 
percent.* 

Even these estimates may be 
optimistic. The statistics "of how 
many gifted students participate in 
special programs ... fail to reveal 
the nature and the quality of those 
programs Lixd the level and com- 
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Insuring that financial aid is available to encourage high ability 
secondary school graduates from poor families to attend 
college may be the most important agenda item for cooperation 
between colleges and schools. 



petency of the teaching and supervi- 
sion."® 

State support for special pro- 
grams to serve gifted students take 
various forms. While staffing of spe- 
cial classes, development of re- 
source centers, summer honors pro- 
grams, and separate high schools for 
the gifted are offered by one or more 
states, Florida recently took a differ- 
ent approach. The 1982 Florida leg- 
islature appropriated $500,000 to 
fund the Challenge Grant Program 
for the Gifted. Local school districts 
will compete for these funds by sub- 
mitting projects that must be devel- 
oped in cooperation with a commu- 
nity or four- year college. Florida has 
also established the Academic 
Scholars Fund which will be used to 
award scholarships to state students 
maintaining a 3.2 grade-point aver- 
age throughout their high school 
years. The scholarships am awarded 
only to students choosing Florida 
colleges, and the high school curric- 
ulum these students take must 
include four years of advanced 
mathematics, two years in a foreign 
language, as wnll as requirements in 
other areas. This program is an 
incentive for high school students 
to excel, and to stay within their 
own state for a college education. 

The University of Texas in Austin 
is encouraging gifted Texas students 
to enroll in the iinivnrsity. The 700 
brightest high school juniors in the 
state attended a wnekcnii r.ollo- 
(jiiium in the summer of 10H2. whitrn 
they were (exposed to li?(:tiin*s and 
ttampus iidtivitins. Kach of th(;S(; stii- 
tlents who (»l(7(:ts to enroll ;is ii fn^sh- 
man in the fnW of U\H:\ will nM:(;iv(; ii 
University of Tdxhh scholiirsh ip of iit 
least $1,000. 

Although rtM:(;iit iMnphasis on 
state fuiitiing of programs to .s(;rve 
the gifttid has focused on the ehv 



mentary and secondary schools, 
there may be a need for more atten- 
tion at the college level. There was a 
marked discrepancy between col- 
lege attendance rates for high ability 
1972 high schol graduates from high 
and low socioeconomic families. As 
shown in Table 4, only seven per- 



cent of the highest ability students 
from the wealthiest families did not 
go to college, while over one-third 
from the poorest families were never 
enrolled. The failure in the mid- 
Seventies to enroll so many high 
ability students from the lowest 
socioeconomic sector constitutes a 
waste of human resources. The 
extent to which expanded financial 
aid programs enacted in the later 
Seventies may have corrected this 
discrepancy is not known. Results 
of the follow-up on the high school 
class of 1980. and its collitgc-going 
rate by ability level and socio- 
(7(:onoini(: status, will not Ih* known 
until t9H:). 

Conclusions 

(!oll(;g(^s iiiiit schools are coiipi^r- 
ating in iiiaiiy lotuilities. and in a 
variety of ways, to mi?et the netuls of 
girt(;(i students. The examples of 
coordination outlined in this report 
arc evidence of the heightened 



awareness by both sectors of educa- 
tion that serving gifted students 
presents a fertile area, with many 
opportunities to share resources 
and talents. 

Yet the review of what is offered 
raises questions too. To what extent 
are the needs of the brightest young- 
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sters subordinated to the rigidities 
of the respective systems? For exam- 
ple, do funding formulas that 
reward schools and colleges on the 
basis of hcadcounts impede pro- 
grams that best meet the needs of the 
students, rather than those of the 
institutions? To what extent are the 
gifted students not fully iMicoiijaged 
because fees and tuitions are re- 
quired if they are to take advantage 
of special summer programs or joint 
high school-college enrollments? 
Mow oiitreaching have colleges boon 
in sharing th(?ir n?soiin:es. such as 
lihrari(*s. (:omput(!rs. ami fa(;ulti(*s. 
vvht?n tal(?nt(Ml young p(?opl(* havt* 
(;xhaust(Mi what local schools off(?r? 
With the curr(!nt shortagt? of math 
and s(:i(;n(:e t(?a(:h(*rs in the schools, 
how many (:oll(*gns have madt* 
(efforts to reach out to their local area 
schools to jointly address the 
problem? 

While some moves for coopera- 
tion depend on policies developed 
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1972 High School Class, by Socioeconomic Status 
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by State public and higher education 
agoncios. there is great room for ini- 
tiative, at the local level, between 
college presicliMits and school 
superintendents. Indeed, most 
activities reported herein represent 
reactions developed locally, and 
often at the college s initiative. Hood 
College exemplifies higher educa- 
tion leadership to meet the needs of 
the gifted. It not only provides joint 
enrollment, but cuts tuition by one- 
half during the summer and allows 
tuition-free enrollment for bright 
high school students in its own 
math courses. These moves, as well 
as the concerted effort by Clemson 
University in South Carolina to 
expand advanced placement 
courses in feeder high schools, 
could well be adopted by other 
institutions throughout the region. 

Insuring that financial aid is 
available to encourage high ability 
secondary school graduates from 
poor families to attend college may 



be the most important agenda item 
for cooperation between colleges 
and schools. The preoccupation 
over the past decade with increasing 
"access" to higher education, often 
without sufficient concern about 
the likelihood of academic success 
of all those enrolled, might belter be 
refocused on those students who 
show the greatest promise of suc- 
ceeding in college. Individual pro- 
fessions, such as engineering, law. 
and the medical specialties, with 
their special efforts to encourage 
high ability minority students as 
early as possible to consider these 
fields, have led the way in making 
sure that financial aid and other 
encouragement would promote and 
facilitate high aspirations among 
these youths. Similar early coopera- 
tive action is needed to attract gifted 
young people into teaching, a pro- 
fession that is increasingly threat- 
ened by failure to recruit the most 
able students. 
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